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SCATTERED SEEDS 


is worthy of a wider circulation. We 
believe there are children in every 
neighborhood, not Friends, who would 
subscribe for it if they knew about it. 
For fifty cents we will send five copies 
of Scattered Seeds, for four months to 
new subscribers. For one dollar we 
will send ten copies of Scattered Seeds 
and one copy of Friends’ Intelligencer, 
to new subscribers, for the same 
length of time. Send for sample copies. 
Address Scattered Seeds, N. W. Cor. 
15th and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





INSTANTANEOUS 


CHILD'S PASTE will polish and clean 
tarnished silver plate or gold jewelry 
more quickly and more thoroly than any 
other preparation. 
There are no particles of grit to scratch 
a delicate surface, and no chemicals to 
injure it. 


Twenty-five and fifty cent sizes 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 Finest Watch Repairing 
on North 2nd Street in Philadelphia 


OF 
7” Mortgages 
On improved property in SEATTLE. Address 
HENRY C. ASH 
316 Baily Building, Seattle, Wash. 


NATHANIEL E. JANNEY 
Real Estate Broker 


1002 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Sales Rentals Collections Mortgages 











CLOCKS REPAIRED 


ASTM SHED 
When you 


house after the summer 


re-open the 


vacation the clocks may 
refuse to go. A postal or 
phone brings one of our 
staff of competent men at 
once. 


RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 
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WANTED. 






d capable, but defic- 
ient in hearing, ‘a positid ant housekeeper 
in private family—willing/to help with sewing or 
care of children, and be generally useful. Address 
No. 95, this office. 


WANTED—A POSITION AS MATRON, COM- 

panion, or housekeeper, in a School or In- 
stitution or Private Family. Willing to travel with 
invalid. Address M. T., care of Manager, Buck 
Hill ieee Pa. 


WANTED— REFINED, EDUCATED, WOMAN 

(young or middle aged) for Mothers Helper 
in large family. Must be fond of children. 
Address Mrs. C. C. Townsend, Cheyney, Del., Co. 
Pa. 


I" IS DESIRED BY THE EDUCATIONAL 

Committee to engage a few persons interested 
in Iiiology and Nature Talks to lecture in the differ- 
ent schools of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Address, Rebecca B. Nicholson, 523 Cooper Street, 
Camden, N. J. 


ANTED—BY BROTHER AND SISTER, 

Friends, four or five unfurnished rooms 

with private family, in Phila. or near the city on 

Reading Road. No housekeeping. Address 98 
this office. 


WANTED—BY A FRIENDS’ FAMILY,IN A 
small village, a middle-aged woman for 
general housework. Pleasant surroundings. 
Address, No. 99, this office. 


ywantep- BY CAPABLE AND EXPERI- 
ENCED widow lady, position as managing 
housekeeper where one or more servants are em- 
ployed. City or country. Address No. 93 this 
office. 


"BOARDING AND ‘ROOMS. 


ERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NORTH TWENTY-FIRST ST., PHILA. 
Desirable rooms with board, private pe 


12 


HE PENINGTON, 215 EAST 15th STREET, 

New York - Friends desiring board for the 

winter should apply at once as the rooms are 
nearly all taken. 


ANTED—BOARD IN A PRIVATE FAMILY 
for a young lady attending school in Phila- 
delphia. aneng No. 97, this office. 


FEW DESIRABLE ROOMS WITH BOARD. 
Also table board. Address Ellen K. Leedom, 
1618 Green St., Phila. 


OMMUNICATING OR SINGLE SECOND- 
story apartments, with breakfast if desired. 
Apply at 3414 Baring Street, Philadelphia. 


Two SECOND-FLOOR COMMUNICATING 
rooms, furnished or unfurnished, pleasant 
1504 Willington St., Phila. 


Continued on page iii, bottom of rd column. 





outlook. 





BUCK HILL FALLS 


The Inn at Buck Hill Falls will close officially on 
Second day, Tenth month, 7th at 8 30 A. M., but 
as usual in past years guests will be entertained 
en familie for two weeks or more longer. We have 
been urged by a number of Friends to keep open 
until the end of Tenth month and the time may 
come when we will be able to do so, as an increas- 


| ing number of guests appreciate the beautiful 


autumn days. 
do so. 


362 guests for dinner last First-day as against 
304 the same day a year ago, would indicate that 
the deficiencies of the early summer will be more 
than overcome. 


At present we could not afford to 


Intending visitors should make careful inquiries 
of their station agent in regard to trains as at this 


| time of year the summer trains are taken off with- 


out much notice. The travel this year to the 
Poconos has been the largest in the history of 
that region. The summer excursion tickets for 
some of the stations were exhausted and a second 
printing had to be made which, we were ir form- 
ed, is unusual. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


From London— 


just received—six more photo- 
gravure prints of “The 
Quaker Wedding.” Size of 
picture is 17x24, on heavy 
India tinted board mount. An 
opportunity for six more 
Friends to become owners of 


Percy Bigland’s famous picture. 
The price is $7.50 each. (They 
cost us $9.00 for transportation 
and duty alone.) 


We advise promptness. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourt from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
_ reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts 


Philadelphia. 


*,"TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 
Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
elass Matter. 
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Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 





NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 


THE LOCATION, particularly for 
women depositors, is exceptionally 


mos r 


convenient. 
PROMPTNESS in the transaction 
of business is made a special feature. 


SOs mm< 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Swarthmore College Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
SWARTHMORE. PENNA R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Ne ee ee eae Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 


‘ i a 
JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President ing assistance in school matters, are invit ed to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are. requested to 
i 5 . , ] » Og 

Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue, register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
S Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 

Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 
Inder the care of Philadelphisz ’ es : a ‘ ae 
— » Meetis an Fr ag Yearly A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girla, 
: - ; oes under the care of Friends, One hundred feet 
Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
ing students either for business or for College. record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
For catalogue, apply to tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
JOSEPH § VALTON. Principal 3oard and tuition, $250. 
OSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, oan we o ‘ean 

a acini A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 

Porge School, enna, , . 
ree % Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Friends’ School 
Green Street, above Sc! House Lane, Friends’ Central School 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
ni ure Germantown Preparative Meeting FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
Kindergarten, Prin Ir ! iate and = PHILADELPHIA 
vollege Preparatory Department Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phi 


oO 20Ve ‘ 
for B i Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
Fall Term opens 9 [ hl 1907 and prepares for college. 


B Siena Sor SANS 65 RTS J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
age aig cs : Circulars on application 


For catalog 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. Neer ee eee 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


Chappaqua, Westchester County, New York 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Home School for boys and girls. 7th year 

- a under care of Society of Friends. Opens Septem- 
sirls. F rimary ber 28rd. 32 miles from New York. 600 feet ele- 
SNS Sion. Suc vation. 40 acres Exceptional health record 

ege. Good English Thorough preparation for any college or technical 

D and note the school. Commercial course, gardening, art, elo 

res low. Circulars. cution, vocal and instrumental musi Separate 

i ’ home and Home Mother for young childre Sum- 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. | mer camp for boys. Terms, $250 to $375. Address 


for catalog, 
W. James Crist, A.M., Principal Chas. R. Blenis, Supt., Box M 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 
1 Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 2 

BUNTING and SHRIGLEY PHIL ADELPHIA OR THOP AEDIC HOSPITAL 

ARCHITECTS wants educated women twenty-one t » ur rty 


4 two y o enter Trainin School fo Nurs 
603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. A iadeen Su mpertat t a .— 


Ferris & Leach, Weinters 


The proper 
Catalogs, Booklets, etc. p.cseprre: 
first-class work requires a knowledge of ALL the details 
entering into it. The omission of just one of these details 
spoils an otherwise creditable job. Our prices for first-class 
work are moderate— VERY MODERATE, quality considered 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones. 
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Established 1844. _ } 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. j 


GOOD WORDS. XXXIII. 

While spiritual life would make vocal ministry 
in many barren meetings, it is not found that the 
introduction of vocal offerings can be depended 
upon to make spiritual life. 


The Friend (Philadelphia). 








‘HE GIVETH QUIETNESS.”’ 


‘*He giveth quietness.’’ O Elder Brother, 

Whose homeless feet have pressed our path of pain, 
We can not follow our wayward wills, 

That in our losses we might find our gain; 


Of all thy gifts and infinite consolings 
I ask but this: in every troubled hour 

To hear thy voice through all the tumult stealing, 
And rest serene beneath its tranquil power. 


Cares can not fret me, if my soul be dwelling 
In the still air of faith’s untroubled day; 
Grief can not shake me if I walk beside thee, 
My hand in thine along the darkening way. 
Content to know there comes a radiant morning 
When from all shadows I shall find release; 
Serene to wait the rapture of its dawning, 
Who can make trouble when thou sendest peace? 
Emily Huntington Miller. 





INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting convened Eighth month 
19, and closed at 1.30 p.m. the following Fifth-day, 
having had six business sessions and three public 
meetings for worship besides the half-hour devo- 
tional exercises just previous to the opening of the 
morning business sessions. 

Firstday evening at 7.30 there was a literary 
exercise conducted by Wilson Doan of Indianapolis, 
Ind., who treated the subject ‘‘The Bible, a Book.’’ 
After which Charles F. Underhill of Brooklyn 
N. Y., gave a few excellent recitations. The house 
was well filled, the entertainment was enjoyed. 

Select meeting on Seventh-day at 2 p.m. was 
quite well attended and opened with interest. The 
second session Fourth-day morning was of equal 
interest yet a shade of sadness came over the 
assembly because of some empty seats, whose 
valued occupants had passed to the higher life. 

The two First-day meetings were well attended 
by members of all denominations and were ad- 
dressed in the morning by Matilda Underwood 
and Rebecca Merritt and in the afternoon by Wil- 
son §. Doan. 

The presence of Charles F. Underhill from New 
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York Yearly Meeting, Mary Fox from Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, Nellie John from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting and Lydia Way from Baltimore brought 
us nearer to our sister organizations, which, with 
their friendly epistles fraught with evidences of 
advancement in various lines and fraternal uplift, 
infused us with the spirit of endeavor to buckle on 
the armor and work more faithfully for the moral 
and religious advancement. 

Second-day morning at the opening of the bus- 
iness sessions, Margarette Breckenridge’s place, as 
assistant clerk was vacant because of sickness in 
her family, was temporarily and most satisfactor- 
ily filled by Evelyn B. Howell of Springfield, Ohio. 
She, with Aaron B. Chandler as clerk, were reap- 
pointed for the ensuing year. A number of the 
representatives were also absent who, except one, 
gave reasons for their absence, which was usually 
because of sickness. 

The nominating committee having been alive to 
its work was prepared with nominations for the 
various committees necessary to be appointed in 
the early stages of the meeting, which made it 
possible for the meeting to expedite the routine 
work and give its thoughts and action to matters 
of more vital importance for the advancement of 
righteousness. 

In the work of collecting the exercises of the meet- 
ing and answering the fraternal letters from other 
Yearly Meetings, the younger members of Society 
were brought into the work and the results of their 
labor proved the wisdom of the selection. Indeed 
the young people in attendance manifested a 
goodly interest in the proceedings by their earnest 
attention and lively expression of their convic- 
tions. 

The committee on changing the time of holding 
our annual gathering back to the old time near the 


| close of Ninth month reported adversely, because 
it prevented the attendance of young people who 


were in school either as pupils or teachers, so we 
shall continue to meet in the Eighth month as 
now. 

The report of the committee having the care of 
isolated Friends showed interest in the work; 


that numerous visits had been made and meet- 
ings held in different parts of our country which 
| show good results in the formation of associations 
and keeping alive the principles of our society. 
Associations have held regular sessions at Cincin- 
nati, Pasadena, Columbus and Toronto and there 
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is a fair prospect of starting one at Indianapolis. 

The Legislative Committee worked with the 
General Assembly of Indiana during its sessions 
last winter and some good moral and temperance 


laws were enacted which by the aid of their loyal | 


governor were enforced. 

The reading and answering of our twelve que- 
ries elicited a lively discussion of the principles of 
the Society and the duties of its members. The 
new plan of having papers discussing the queries 
or other subjects of importance in the place of 
answers tothe first six queries as formerly, proved 
to be of interest and value by introducing new life 
into the body. Some of the papers will be pub- 
lished with our printed minutes. 

The work of the Philanthropic Committee goes 
on with its usual interest aiding the southern col- 
ored schools, the Committee for the Advancement 
of Friends’ Principles and the correction of some 
of the evils of almshouses, reformatories etc. 

Six epistles were approved and each directed to 
one of the Yearly Meetings with which we corres- 
pond. 

The meeting was conducted throughout in an 
exalted degree of harmony and all felt that it was 
good to be thus assembled, whereby strength and 


new life is infused with which to battle the war- | 


ring elements of man. A. B. CHANDLER. 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. VI. 
ARMAMENTS. 

Nine years ago this week the Russian Rescript 
which paved the way for the first Peace Confer- 
ence contained the following solemn warning to 
the nations of the earth: ‘‘The financial cost [of 
armaments], following an upward course, strikes | 


at public prosperity in its very source. The intel- 


labor and capital, are diverted, in large part, from 


consumed. 
acquiring terrible engines of destruction, which, 
regarded to-day as the last word of science, are 
destined tomorrow to lose all value in consequence 
of some new discovery in the same field. 
‘‘National culture, economic progress, and the 
production of wealth, are either paralyzed or per- 
verted in their development. Moreover, in pro- 
portion as the armaments of each Power increase, 
they less and less fulfil the desired purpose of the 
Governments themselves. Economic crises, due 
in large part to excessive armaments, and the con- 
stant danger which lies in this heaping up of the 
materials of war, are transforming the armed 
peace of our days into a crushing burden which 


support. It seems evident, then, that if this con- 





dition is prolonged it will lead inevitably to the 


| very cataclysm which it is desired to prevent and 


the thought of whose horrors makes every human 
soul to shudder.”’ 

This warning was quoted yesterday by Sir Ed- 
ward Fry, Great Britain’s first delegate to the 
second Peace Conference at its fourth plenary 
session, when he at last brought before it the sub- 
ject of increasing armaments. After quoting it, 
he commented upon it thus: ‘‘These words, so 
eloquent and so true when they were uttered, are 
to-day still more real and true. For, Mr. Presi- 
dent, since that time military expenditures for 
armies as well as for navies, have considerably 
increased. Thus, according to the most exact in- 
formation which I have received, these expendi- 
tures attained in 1898 (that is, the year immedi- 
ately preceding the first Conference at The Hague) 
a total of more than 251 millions of pounds ster- 
ling for the countries of Europe (except Turkey 
and Montenegro, about whom I have received no 
information), the United States of America and 
Japan; whereas the same expenditures of the 


| same countries in 1906 exceeded a total of 320 mil- 


lions of pounds sterling.’’ Such are the excessive 
é¢xpenditures which might fulfil better ends; such, 
Mr. President, is the burden under which our 
peoples groan; such is the Christian peace of the 
civilized world in our twentieth century.’’ 

But Sir Edward Fry did not quote the paragraph 
of the Rescript which followed immediately after 
those that he cited, and which may be translated 


| as follows: ‘‘To putan end to these incessant arm- 
| aments and to seek the means of warding off the 
| calamities which threaten the entire world—such 


is the supreme duty which is imposed to-day upon 


_ all States.’’ tHe neither quoted these words, nor 
lectual and physical strength of nations, their | 


did he accept the duty which they imposed. And 


_ all the world is asking, with tears and lamenta- 
their natural application, and are unproductively | 


Hundreds of millions are expended in | 


tions, or indignation and denunciation, ‘‘Why did 
he not, Why did he not?’’ 

He himself asked of the desire to restrict the 
increase of armaments, “‘Is it realizable?’’ And 
he answered his inquiry thus: ‘‘It is a question to 
which I cannot give you a categorical reply.’’ 
Nor canI give to The Intelligencer’s readers a 
categorical reply to the question which all the world 
is asking about his action of yesterday. There 
are several plausible answers to it; but before 
mentioning them, I may speak of his action itself 
and of its antecedents. 

At the plenary session yesterday, the President 
announced the adhesion of Uruguay to the Geneva 
Convention, and the withdrawal of the reserva- 


| tions to it made by Great Britain and Turkey 
the nations are having more and more trouble to | 


when it was adopted last month; the report of the 
2nd Commission on warfare on land was then read 
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and adopted; and then Sir Edward Fry read his 
ten minutes’ address on the subject of armaments. 
After emphasizing the increase of armaments and 
their baneful results, as I have indicated above, 
he spoke of the universal desire to restrict them. 
‘“‘In the olden days of antiquity,’’ he said [all my 
quotations are translations from the French, } 
‘‘men dreamed of a golden age which was sup- 
posed to have existed on earth in times remote; 
but in all centuries and among all nations, poets, 
sybils, prophets and all noble and inspired souls 
have nourished ever the hope of the return of that 
golden age under the form of the reign of uni- 
versal peace. Such was the dream of the Latin 
poet for his time; but to-day the sentiment of the 
solidarity of the human race is spread more than 
ever before over all the earth. It is this senti- 
ment which has made possible the convocation of 
the present conference; and it is in the name of 
this sentiment that I beseech you not to separate 
without having demanded that the governments 
of the world devote themselves very seriously to 
the question of the limitation of military expendi- 
tures.’’ After a few paragraphs as to the attitude 
and co-operation of the British government, he 
proposed the following resolution: ‘‘The Confer- 
ence confirms the resolution adopted by the Con- 
ference of 1899 in regard to the limitation of mili- 
tary expenditures; and, considering that military 
expenditures have increased considerably in near- 
ly all countries since the said year, the Conference 
declares that it is highly desirable to see the gov- 
ernments take up the serious study of this ques- 
tion.”’ 

Such was the long-awaited and much depended- 
upon action of Great Britain’s delegation in re- 
gard to armaments. To estimate it justly, we 
should remember its antecedents. In accordance 
with the Czar’s Rescript, two of Russia’s repre- 
sentatives presented to the Conference of 1899 
certain propositions for the limitation of arma- 
ments; but these propositions were rejected as 
impracticable, and the Conference contented itself 
with expressing a belief and a desire, as follows: 
‘‘The Conference believes that the limitation of 
military expenditures which now burden the world 
is highly desirable [‘‘grandement desirable’’] for 
the increase of the material and moral welfare of 
humanity.’’ ‘‘The Conference voices the desire 
that the Governments, taking into consideration 
the propositions made in the Conference, shall in- 
vestigate the possibility of an agreement concern- 
ing the limitation of the armed forces on land and 
sea, and of military budgets.”’ 

Unfortunately, the desired investigation has not 
been officially made; while the increase of warlike 
expenditures, as shown by Sir Edward Fry has 





been enormous during the eight subsequent years. 
From the best statistics accessible to me here, it 
would seem that the six great Powers have made 
during the past ten years, the following percent- 
ages of increase in such expenditures: The United 
States: army, 113 per cent, navy, 246 per cent; 
Great Britain: army, 64 per cent, navy, 56 per 
cent; Germany: army, 34 per cent, navy, 206 per 
cent; France: army, 12 per cent, navy, 22 per 
cent; Russia: army, 38 per cent, navy 50 per cent: 
Japan: army, 73 per cent, navy 47 per cent. In 
total expenditures for 1906-7, Great Britain leads 
the dismal procession of armament spendthrifts 
with $320,000,000; Germany coming next with 
$280,000,000; Russia third with $237,000,000; 
France and the United States rivalling each other 
with about $200,000,000 each; and Japan and Aus- 
tria endeavoring to maintain their rank as ‘‘great 
powers’’ by an expenditure of $100,000,000 each. 
In this year of the twentieth century of enlighten- 
ment, it is believed that the nations are devoting 
eighteen thousand million of dollars to appease 
the appetite of the dogs of war—in their kennels; 
and, of course, if they are to be let loose upon the 
chase, there must be spent other millions more. 

Confronted by such stupendous facts, there is 
little wonder that the governments have, appar- 
ently, at least, looked to the present Hague Con- 
ference for relief. 

Russia omitted the subject of armaments from 
the programme; but France, Spain, and Italy ex- 
pressed their willingness to discuss it if intro- 
duced; Great Britain and the United States both 
reserved the right, in accepting the invitation to 
participate in the Conference, of presenting the 
subject to it; while Japan, Austria and Germany 
gave notice that they would withdraw from the 
discussion of any question for which (to use 
Prince von Bulow’s words) ‘‘a concrete, serious, 
practical, realizable’? answer was not presented. 

Although President Roosevelt, in his letter to 
the New York Peace Congress, minimized the im- 
portance of the subject, and congratulated the 
United States on their ‘‘comparatively infinites- 
imal army’’ and their non-growing navy, Secre- 
tary Root, in addressing the Congress, alluded to 
the possible failure of our delegates to the Con- 
ference in behalf of limitation, but said that the 
attempt at ‘‘a practical conclusion’’ should be 
made, and added: ‘‘Nevertheless, the effort can 
be made; it may fail in this Conference, as it 
failed in the first; but if it fails, one more step 
will have been taken towards ultimate success. 
Long continued and persistent effort is always 
necessary to bring mankind into conformity with 
great ideals; every great advance that civilization 
has made on its road from savagery has been upon 

















stepping-stones of failure, and a good fight brave- 
ly lost for a sound principle is always a victory.”’ 
With these and similar official words ringing in 
their ears, I doubt not that many Americans are 
to-day asking the question: Why did not Ambas- 
sador Choate engage in the ‘‘good fight bravely 
lost?’’ Was it because of the luke-warmness of our 
President? Was it because our delegates found 


that the ‘‘practically universal assent’’ which Sec- | 


retary Root demanded as the prerequisite of suc- 
cess, was not to be secured in the Conference? 
Or was it because, with at least three ‘‘good 
fights’’ on their hands (the arbitration tribunal, 
the Porter Proposition, and the immunity of pri- 
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vate property in maritime warfare), our delegates | 
agreed to follow the lead of the English delegates | 


in the matter of armaments? To my mind the 
last is the probable and sufficient answer; and I 
believe that the leaders of our delegation sharé the 
bitter disappointment of English-speaking peoples 
that ‘‘the good fight bravely lost’’ was not a better 
fight bravely won. 

At yesterday’s session of the Conference, imme- 
diately after Sir Edward Fry’s ten minutes’ 
speech on armaments, President Nelidow read a 
letter from Ambassador Choate, who expressed 
regret that more progress in limiting armaments 
‘‘could not be made at this time,’’ happiness in 
the belief ‘‘that there is not the least intention on 
the part of the nations to abandon their efforts’’ 
to limit them, and a desire to support the British 
proposition. M. Bourgeois, of France, expressed 
the same sentiments, as did a letter from the 
Spanish delegation. A communication from the 
delegates from Argentina and Chili was also read, 
in which the treaty of reciprocal disarmament on 
the part of those two countries five years ago was 
referred to as a practical and concrete answer to the 
question. This remarkable treaty has been made 
famous throughout America by the statue of ‘‘The 
Christ of the Andes,’’ standing 14,000 feet above 
sea-level, on the frontier between Argentina and 
Chili; and it was gratifying to see what a deep 
impression—manifested by hearty applause—it 
made upon yesterday’s audience. After reading 
it, President Nelidow read his own address, in the 
course of which he explained that because ‘‘the 
practice of life could not be made to correspond 
with the ideality of desire’’ during the last few 
years (as evidenced by the Anglo-Boer and the 
Russo-Japanese wars,) the Russian government 
had decided to omit the subject of armaments 
from this Conference’s program; and that this 
omission had been made, also, in order to avoid 
discussions such as had occurred in 1899, which ‘‘as- 
sumed such a character that instead of producing 
the desired agreement they threatened to arouse 


| before any visible step was taken. 
| time of suspense, the English people have showed 
| many signs of anxiety as to what was being done. 


| demanded? 
| power of ‘“‘the Jingo Press,’’ 
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a discord fatal to the rest of the labors of the Con- 
ference.’’ Nevertheless, he applauded ‘‘the Eng- 
lish initiative’? and recommended to the Confer- 
ence to accept ‘‘by unanimous acclamations’’ Sir 
Edward Fry’s proposition. This was done by in- 
formal vote, and the Conference adjourned. 

As to England’s position on the subject: Before 
the Conference of 1899, Lord Goshen told the 
House of Commons that the government would 
join with the other powers in diminishing warlike 
expenditures if the Conference could agree on 
some good plan. This year the government re- 
duced its naval expense by $40,000,000, but de- 
cided to build four ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,’’ and did build 
three; it decided however, to await the action of 
this year’s Conference before building the fourth. 
The present premier made a determined stand for 
the right of raising the question before the Con- 
ference, and the delegation asserted this right at 
the first plenary session. But nine weeks passed 
During this 


This anxiety went so far as to cause the English 
group of the Interparliamentary Union, composed 


| of Members of Parliament, to send a delegation to 


the premier to voice their anxiety. As the result, 
apparently, of much similar pressure, organized 


' and individual, we have, what we had in 1899, a 


resolution to study the question. 

Now, why was no more decided step taken or 
It may be partly because of the 
two examples of 
whose opposition may be cited—although from 
what I have read of the ‘‘newspaper war’’ recently 
stirred up between the United States and Japan, 
these citations may be superfluous. The Pall Mall 
Gazette, of London, recently said: ‘‘The body and 
soul of the Conference will not be so much the 
foolish and dangerous proposition to limit arma- 
ments as the——.’’ The Tagliche Rundschau, 
echoing German official sentiments, said: ‘‘We are 
well pleased that M. Nelidow made no allusion 
whatever to the question of armaments in his 
eulogy of the work of the first Conference. It is 
the presage of a well deserved failure.’’ 

The predominant influence of Germany’s delega- 
tion is another reason assigned for the failure, 
and it is rumored that for weeks Sir Edward Fry 
has devoted his efforts to persuading Baron von 
Bieberstein to accept a resolution that it is ‘‘ur- 
gently desirable,’’ instead of only ‘‘highly desir- 
able,’’ for the governments to study the question. 
The adherents to this explanation do not hesitate 
to say also that Germany’s opposition will yet de- 
feat the American plan of arbitration. It is only 
just to Germany, however, to say that, with the 
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same frankness with which she has avowed her | 
conversion to practical compulsory arbitration, she 
has also avowed her disbelief in practical disarm- 
ament. It is devoutly to be hoped that a study of 
the armament question will have the same good 
result on the German official mind as had the 
study of arbitration. 

A lack of conviction on the part of England’s 
delegation that the problem is solvable, a desire 
to maintain peace and harmony within the Con- 
ference, and the belief that a great and speedy 
development of ‘‘air warfare’’ will effectually 
solve the army and navy problem, have all been 
advanced as the reasons for the ‘‘ridiculus mus’’ 
which England has brought forth. While there 
are not wanting many who say that the powers 


“that be do not really desire to solve the problem 


and have passed an empty vote to appease public 
opinion in England and the United States. The 
recent election of Victor Grayson, the first Social- 
ist Member of Parliament, for an important dis- 
trict in Yorkshire is pointed to as an evidence of 
popular dissatisfaction with the British govern- 
ment’s alleged insincerity, and an evidence also of 
what is to be expected in the future if the gov- 
ernments do not take up seriously this leading 
problem. 

But we can afford to dismiss insinuations, ex- 
planations and regrets and say that even though 
the present battle is lost, all is not lost. The 
present duty of the people is to press the question 
home upon their own consciences and their gov- 
ernments, and thus be really ready for its solution 
by the next Conference. While as for this present 
Conference we shall hope for much more that is 
good, and especially shall we hope for the exten- 
sion of arbitration—a very powerful factor in the 
limitation of armaments. Wo. I. HULL. 
The Hague, Eighth month 18th, 1907. 


FRIENDS OF THE OTHER BRANCH IN OHIO. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, one of the fourteen 
American Yearly Meetings with which London is 
in official unity held its 16th annual session at 
Wilmington, O., recently. The whole membership 
of this meeting with the exception of a small 
group in Tennessee are within driving distance of 
the place of holding Yearly Meeting. The Ameri- 
can Friend gives the following items: ‘‘The sta- 
tistical report showed a net loss of 129, witha 
present membership of 6,359. This loss, however, 
was more than accounted for by the fact that in 
transferring the records to the new books names 
were dropped which had been carried on the lists 
long after all connection with the church or knowl- 
edge of tne present whereabouts of the individ- 
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uals had been lost. The report of the Evangelistic 
Committee showed a considerably larger number 
than usual coming into the church by request 

‘ For the first time in the history of the 
Yearly Meeting, every meeting was supplied with 
regular ministers, and, with two exceptions, every 
meeting contributed to the support of the ministry. 

The same issue of The American Friend gives 
an account of Ohio Yearly Meeting held this year 
at Mt. Pleasant in the large jointly owned meet- 
ing-house, but in alternate years at Damascus. 
The membership of this meeting lies wholly with- 
in the State, and mostly in the extreme eastern 
part, but with active meetings in and about 
Cleveland. We note the following items: 

“*The present membership of the Yearly Meet- 
ing is 5,816. The gain, by birth, request and 
certificate, 428; loss, by death, release, disown- 
ment, by letier to other churches, and. name 
erased, 527, showing a net loss of 99. It should 
be noted that several of our meetings have been 
clearing their records, so that there were reported 
196 erased. If we count, as in former years, there 
would be nearly 100 gain. Under the care of the 
Evangelistic Committee, 50 revival meetings were 
held, with 500 converted and 250 reclaimed; 300 
names added to the church membership. It was 
shown that an average of about $200.00 per year 
is paid to pastors. The committee expended in 
their work last year $1,172.00. $360.00 was raised 
in the face of the meeting for this year. There 
was raised the past year, for pastor’s support, 
$13,309.68; for evangelistic work, $1,892.00; for 
incidentals, $6,858.87; for Yearly Meeting assess- 
ment, $1,957.55; for foreign missions, $5,640.79, 
and for Bible schools $1,510.53, making a total of 
$31,710.01. The Yearly Meeting is to raise the 
coming year for Yearly Meeting stock, $2,125.00. 
There is a marked reaction from some extreme 
methods allowed formerly in several of our meet- 
ings, and the outlook is encouraging. Almost all 
the meetings are supplied with pastors. 

‘*After a full discussion, the yearly meeting 
directed the College Board to add to the $10,000.00 
already subscribed, some $25,000.00, or as nearly 
that as they thought sufficient, and open a college 
at Hudson, Ohio, providing they could make ar- 
rangements to move the Malone Training School 
from Cleveland to Hudson, thus combining the 
two works of a college and the training school, but 
the board is to bring no debt on the Yearly Meet- 
ing. One hundred and seventeen dollars and 
sixty-eight cents was raised for this work.’’ 

Besides these two Yearly Meetings in the State, 
there are active meetings in the western part of 
Ohio including Cincinnati, that belong to Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. 








FRIENDS’ 


‘““*THE FIRST PUBLISHERS OF TRUTH.”’ 
The early records of the introduction of Quaker- 


ism into the counties of England and Wales, which | 
have been issued as Supplements 1 to 5 of the 


Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, have 
been published in one cloth-bound volume of 410 
pages by Headley Brothers, London, on soft, 
thick, cream-white paper, which is at the same 
time very light in weight, making an ideal book 
for a library. The work is edited by Norman 
Penney, librarian of the Friends’ Reference Li- 
brary, London, and has an introduction by Thomas 
Hodgkin. 

The records contained in this book were col- 
lected two centuries ago and have since then 
‘‘slumbered in manuscript form, in the silent strong 
rooms of Devonshire House.’’ The Second-day 
Morning Meeting of the 12th of Fourth month, 
1704 (London), taking advantage of the presence 
of ‘‘many Brethren from divers parts,’’ desired 
these Friends and others to obtain accounts of 
what public Friends first came to the respective 
counties, who received them, what meetings they 
were instrumental in settling, and what success 
attended their labors. Soon after this the follow- 
ing explicit circular was printed. 


DIRECTION. 


‘To Collect Matters for a General History of the 
Entrance and Progress of Truth in this Age; By 
Way of Annals. Enquire 

I. Of the Publication of Truth, as (1,) When? 
What day, month, year? (2.) By Whom? What 
His or Her Name, Place, Parents, Trade, Former 
Persuasion, Qualifications? (3,) Where? in what 
Village, Town, City, County? 

Il. Of the Reception of Truth as (1,) 
(2,) Where? as before. (3,) By Whom? Name, 
Place of Abode, Quality? (4,) How Evidenced? 
By Word and Ministry. By Entertaining Friends. 
By Suffering? Jf by Ministry, Enquire How Gift- 
ed? Where Travelled? What Labours, as by 
Letters, Disputes, Books? What Success, By Con- 
vincement, Settling Meetings? Jf by Entertain- 
ing Friends, Enquire Whom. If by Suffering, En- 
quire, (1,) What? In Name, Goods, Body. (2,) 
For What? Or what Branch of Truth? (3,) By 
whom? Rude People or Colour of Law? (4,) By 
What Law? (5,) Under what Government? (6,) 
By what Informers and Accusers? (7,) By what 
Warrants, Officers, Magistrates, Goalers? (8,) 
How long? (9,) How Delivered? (10,) Behavior in 
Sufferings? (11,) Dying Words? 

Ill. Of Opposition to Truth? (1,) When? (2,) 
Where? (3,) By Whom? as before: Whether Open 
Adversaries, or False Brethren and Apostates? 
(4,) How? By Words, and Writings, or Deeds and 


When? 
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Actings? (5,) What Judgments on and Repentance 
of any such? 

The forgoing Directions may be answered by 
Manuscripts, Narratives and Reference to Books 
already printed. And if every particular cannot 
be answered, after due Search, let so much speedi- 
ly be sent up as can be obtained.”’ 

In response to this circular and other requests 
from the meetings, records were sent in from 
forty-one counties of England and also from North 
and South Wales. These have been published as 
they were written, without altering the quaint 
wording and spelling. The book is not one to be 
read regularly through, but will yield rich treas- 
ures to those who are willing to search for them 
in its pages. It may be obtained from Herman . 
Newman, 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia, for $4.20 
net, or $4.40 postpaid. 


Service brings to man happiness that rises above 
comfort or discomfort, happiness that triumphs 
over physical pain, happiness that is the food of 
the soul. 

In The American Magazine, 


William Allen White. 


THE SILENCE CURE. 


We are tempted to borrow from our neighbor, 
the Congregationalist, its recent note on ‘‘The 
Silence Cure.’’ How many men and probably 
more women are suffering from the talking mal- 
ady. Garrulousness is a symptom the seriousness 
of which can only be appreciated by the skillful 
pathologist. The talking disease isa great mis- 
fortune and the talking-about-yourself disease is a 
calamity so profound that it is beyond the reach 
of the moralist or the Christian Scientist. Noth- 
ing but some kind of a segregation similar to that 
applied to smallpox and other contagious diseases 
can save the victim or keep the malady from 
spreading. This is the comment of our contem- 
porary: 

“The English say that American women are 
prone to over-sociability. Their natural vivacity 
and the desire to appear cordial and good-natured 
readily accounts for this. But much talking is 
also a symptom of nervousness and easily becomes 
a habit. A famous American specialist in ner- 
vous diseases, Dr. Weir Mitchell, declares that 
women often talk themselves into a nervous col- 
lapse, and prescribes silence as part of his rest 
cure. Talking, he says, reduces the vital force. 
When the nervous strength is limited, as it is 
with most modern women, even in health, it is 
worth while to set a guard over the tongue and to 


| plan déliberately for occasional hours of quiet and 
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solitude. One has only to lose one’s voice tempo- 
rarily to find out how many unnecessary remarks 
one makes. Our religion does not call for vows of 
silence but our health does at times, and there is 
a healing and refreshment in it which makes for 
poise and amiability and repose.’’ 

—Unity (Chicago). 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 


[This lesson should have been used in our issue of Sixth 
month 22nd, but was omitted through an oversight on the 
part of the writer. Teachers who prefer to do so may use 
a review lesson instead. } 


1907. Ninth month 29th. 
THE SALOON A CAUSE FOR STUMBLING. 
GOLDEN TExT.—It is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink 


wine, nor to do anything whereby thy brother stum- 
bleth. ROMANS 14: 21. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is I CORINTHIANS 10: 23-33. 


Lesson No. 38. 


Paul spent about a year anda half in Corinth, 
Greece. At that time this city had some 600,000 
inhabitants many of whom led very immoral lives. 
Paul preached the gospel of Jesus and numbers 
came to listen to him. There was much opposi- 


tion to him but he finally succeeded in founding a | 


church. After he went away from Corinth to 
preach the gospel in other places he wrote the let- 
ter to the members of the church in Corinth from 
which our lesson is taken. 


This passage refers especially to meat offered to | 


idols. The Jews had very strict laws concerning 
what they.might and might not eat. Many of the 
disciples of Christ had been Jews and felt that 
they were still bound by the Jewish laws; but many 
of the converts were Gentiles and did not feel it 
to be wrong to eat meat that had been offered to 
idols. 
what a man shall eat or shall not eat is a matter 
for his own conscience to decide. If he is a guest 
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The substance of Paul’s teaching is that | 


it is better for him to eat what is set before him | 


and ask no questions. But if there is something 
offered which he feels he ought not to eat he 
should be at liberty to decline it. Also, if his 
eating or drinking certain things be a stumbling 
block to others, he ought to refuse for their sakes. 
The test which Paul applies isa very good one. 
Whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, 
should be done for the glory of God; that is, it 
should be in accordance with God’s will as we un- 
derstand it. 

The seed thought of our lesson is that we ought to 
so live as not to place unnecessary temptations 
before others. This applies especially to the saloon. 
The advantages of removing these places that lead 
so many into temptation are clearly set forth in 
the following statements made by C. W. Trickett, 
assistant attorney general of Kansas: 
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“Kansas City is the metropolis of Kansas, with 
a population of about 100,000. The inhabitants 
are largely wage-earners and represent every na- 
tionality. We are located on the border, only an 
invisible line separating us from Kansas City, 
The city ranks fifth in the list of man- 
ufacturing cities of the United States. 

*‘One year ago there were 256 saloons in this 
county. To-day there is nota saloon, no open 


| gambling den, nor a disorderly house. 


*‘Our population has increased at a greater rate 
than ever before. The deposits of the barks have 
gained by one and one-half million dollars. The 
merchants upon our streets have had to employ 
additional clerks. 

‘‘The attendance in our public schools has in- 
creased largely, and we have had to employ 
eighteen additional teachers. The teachers inform 
us that this increase is largely of boys and girls 
of from twelve to sixteen years of age, who prior 
to the closing of the saloons were compelled to 
assist in supporting the family, by reason of the 
father spending his wages for drink. 

“‘The charitable institutions report a reduction 
of more than two-thirds in the demand for aid. 
The juvenile court, which has the care of depend- 
ent children, had but two applications in the past 
eight months, while prior to the closing of the 


| joints from eight to eighty-eight children re- 


quired aid and assistance each month. 

‘*Prior to the closing of the joints we sent from 
fifteen to twenty-five young men to the reforma- 
tory every year. In the twelve months since clos- 
ing we have sent but two. 

‘*The expenses for prosecuting criminals have 
been reduced $25,000 per annum. Expense for the 
police force has been reduced as much more. 

‘“‘For the first time in twenty-five years the 
court of common pleas of this county opened its 
term the first Monday in May without a criminal 
case. 

‘*The city courts, created for the express pur- 
pose of trying petty suits for the collection of 
rents and grocery bills, and formerly crowded 
with a back docket every day, have now practic- 
ally no business, for the reason that people are 
paying their bills instead of being sued for them. 

‘*A year ago this city was trying to devise ways 
and means to spare the money to build additions 
to our city jails. To-day the doors of the jails 
swing idly upon their hinges and we have no use 
for those we have.”’ 


TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—Local Option. The 
Church and the Saloon. 
FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—With the help of 


the pupils make a list of the advantages of total absti- 
nence to a life. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 14, 1907. 


A DEFINITE FRIENDLY WORK. 

Now is the time of year to take up in good earn- 
est the work in the interest of our South Carolina 
schools for the improvement of the condition of 
the colored people. Our philanthropic work as 
mapped out by the General Conference and the 
yearly meetings now covers so broad a range that 
no one Friend can be an active worker in all the 
departments. It is necessary to specialize in this 
as in all lines of activity if our effort is to amount 
to anything. It is difficult even to keep well in- 
formed as to all the lines of philanthropic endeavor 
and to know just what we may do individually or 
through our meeting or other organized agencies 
to further all this humanitarian effort. It can be 
done only if all of us, selecting each our special de- 
partment of work, keep active and do thoroughly 
our work, including the important part of it of 
keeping all the rest informed as to their opportu- 
nities of help along the line in which we are par- 
ticularly interested. 

There is one of our departments which claims 
especial attention at this time of year, which is 
definite as to the demands it makes on us and as 
to which our responsibility is very clear. The 
two schools for colored people in South Carolina 
in which we have taken an interest for many 
years are doing a work among this people that is 
recognized to be an important one. Visitors to the 
South have reported time after time the marked 
improvement of the condition of the colored people 
in the neighborhood of these schools and where- 
ever their graduates have settled. Even though 
on a small scale, our work in support of these 
schools is a genuine contribution toward the solu- 
tion of the race problem. These schools were 
pioneers in their field of activity and only after 
many years has the work of industrial education 
which they were among the first to undertake 
been taken up in many places throughout the 
South. Now there are such schools to which large 


sums _are contributed. These, with Tuskee- 
gee at their head, are being kept before the 
public and the attention of those willing and ina 
position to help is turned toward them. Millions 
of dollars are being used to excellent purpose 
through them for the improvement of the colored 
people. It is a matter for rejoicing that so much 
and such efficient effort is being made in this 
direction that there are many schools now in many 
parts of the South on a far more extensive scale 
than that of the two little pioneer schools at Aiken 
and Mt. Pleasant. This is not a reason, however, 
for us to let these great undertakings so overshad- 
ow our schools that we neglect to keep up our sup- 
port of them. None of these great institutions to 
which the funds are flowing are doing the work 
that our two schools set out to do in their respec- 
tive neighborhoods and which they have been do- 
ing and will continue to do in as far as they are 
enabled to do it by adequate support from those 
who are responsible for them. The chief value of 
the great work at Tuskeegee is not in diverting 
funds to itself that have been going to the smaller 
schools but in finding immense funds that were 
not before being used in this work; not in over- 
shadowing -and closing up such schools but in 
making their work more important than ever by 
stimulating the establishment of more schools in 
other neighborhoods and so covering the South 
with a network of them, by increasing their effici- 
ency by furnishing them better equipped teachers 
than they were able to get before and by improv- 
ing their methods. 

Thus it is for Friends rather to increase than to 
slacken their efforts for the Laing and Schofield 
Schools. We would suggest that some Friend in 
every meeting make it a duty to take the matter 
up and see that every one of our members and 
every one within the reach of our influence knows 
what is being done at Aiken and at Mt. Pleasant, 
and be given the opportunity of contributing to 
the work. It is not a work that is discouraging 
because of its great demands. A comparatively 
small sum from each member or each family of 
our Society especially if it were sent early in the 
school year would greatly lessen the burden of 
those who are so faithfully carrying on our work 
for the improvement of the colored people. If 
only a very few make money contributions then 
these contributions would need to be larger. But 
if the systematic effort is made in every neigh- 
borhood there will be no difficulty in getting a 
very general contribution. 

In the maintenance of these schools we have a 
definite piece of work and one that we cannot 
have any doubts about the importance of, nor how 
to go about it. 
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CENTRAL COMMITTEE AT FISHERTOWN. 


The meetings of the Central Committee at Fish- 
ertown were among the most satisfactory the ex- 
ecutive body of the General Conference has ever 
held. The arrangements had been admirably 
worked out by the local Friends and the program 
had been so carefully mapped out that there was 
ample time for all meetings as well as public con- 
ferences without any rush or hurry. It was also 
a great advantage that there had been the prelim- 
inary meetings at Asbury Park. 

On Sixth-day morning, the 30th of Eighth 
month, some fifteen Friends from Philadelphia and 
New York Yearly Meetings left Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia, at 8.40 a.m. There were from 
New York: Ellwood and Luella Burdsall of Port 
Chester, Charles F. Underhill of Brooklyn, John 
W. and Eliza Hutchinson of Hempstead, L. I.; 
from Philadelphia: James H. Atkinson, of Moores- 
town, N. J., Rebeeca Nicholson of Camden, N. J., 
Samuel and Mary R. Livezey and Ellwood and 
Mary Roberts of Norristown, Pa., Arabella Carter 
of Philadelphia, Susanna Gaskill of Swarthmore, 
Joel Borton of Woodstown, N. J., Dr. Nathan 
Thorne of Moorestown, N. J., At Harrisburg the 
party were joined by Dr. O. Edward and Anna W. 
Janney of Baltimore, and at Huntington, by 


_ Henry W. Wilbur on his way back from Ohio 


Yearly Meeting, John L. Thomas of Pendleton, 
Ind., and Mary H. Whitson and her mother of 
Philadelphia on their way back from a summer in 
the West. 

At Bedford we were met by our Friend Allen 
Blackburn and taken in carriages to the Bedford 
Springs where he had arranged for us to have 
supper. At supper the party was joined by Ar- 
delle Blackburn, wife of Allen, Howard Blackburn 
and wife of Bedford anda number of Friends 
from Fishertown, including Margaretta Blackburn 
who took charge of the party for the remainder of 
the journey. Without losing any time and yet 
without being allowed to feel ourselves hurried we 
were whisked back to Bedford in time for the 
evening train for Fishertown, where we were all 
comfortably lodged with Friends by early bedtime. 

On Seventh-day morning at 9.30 the Central 
Committee met in the meeting-house with sixteen 
members and thirty-eight Friends in all present. 
The Transportation Committee reported that ar- 
rangements had been settled for holding the Gen- 
eral Conference at Winona Lake, Ind., beginning 
the 27th of Eighth month, 1908. The fare from 
the Eastern cities would be something like twenty 
dollars for the round trip. It was decided that 
arrangements should be made to arrive at Winona 
by the afternoon of Fifth-day the 27th. A com- 
munication was received from Ohio Yearly Meet- 


ing with the information that they had adjourned 
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to hold their sessions next year at Mount Pleas- 
ant at such time as would not conflict with the 
time of holding the Conference, the clerks having 


-been authorized to set the time for the Yearly 


Meeting after hearing the decision of the Central 
Committee as to time of holding the Conference. 
There was also a communication from Indiana 
Yearly Meeting expressing great unity with the 
decision to hold the Conference in the West. 

A Jetter from Edith M. Winder of Richmond, 
Ind., suggested that London and Dublin Yearly 
Meetings be invited to send fraternal delegates to 
the Conference. John William Hutchinson of 
New York suggested that a cordial invitation be 
sent to all bodies of Friends in America and to 
London and Dublin Yearly Meetings inviting their 
members to attend the Conference and informing 
them as to the proposed program and other ar- 
rangements. This last proposition was adopted. 

The Program Committee for the General Confer 
ence of 1908 made a report and the matter of pro- 
gram was taken up. It was decided that the Con- 
ference should be held for seven days including 
First-day, closing Fifth-day, the third, with an 
afternoon or evening session. On First-day there 
are to be meetings for worship in the morning, 
afternoon and evening and a devotional meeting 
at sunset at the open air place of meeting- known 
as the Hillside. It was decided that the sessions 
be from 10 to 12 in the forenoon and from 7.30 to 
9.30 in the evening, the afternoons to be left free 
for committee meetings, recreation, ete. 

One evening is to be devoted to.a social gather- 
ing; one session is to be for the discussion of 
some phase of the message of the Society of 
Friends to the world to-day, one to be under the 
eare of the Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles for the discussion of such 
matters as may be of interest in connection with 
that work, one for educational interests, two for 
educational interests as they more directly re- 
late to the First-day schools, four for the discussion 
of such subjects as the Philanthropic section may 
select, two sessions for General Conference reports 
and the discussions of them. The social gathering 
is to be under the care of the Social Committee. 
Charles F. Underhill expressed a concern that 
some provision be made for the meetings for wor- 
ship on First-day such as will give them the care 
that our regularly established meetings for wor- 
ship have always had or been supposed to have. 
He suggested that a committee be selected to ex- 
ercise such care over these meetings as is exer- 
cised in any Friends’ meeting that hasa con- 
cerned and active eldership. After earnest con- 
sideration this proposition was agreed to and a 
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committee of Friends from each Yearly Meeting 
was appointed, of which Charles F. Underhill was 
made chairman. All meetings at the time of the 
Conference not especially provided for are to be 
as heretofore under the direct care of the Business 
Committee which consists of the chairman of the 
several committees. 

In the afternoon of Seventh-day a Conference 
on First-day school interests was held. About. 
seventy in all were present. Howard Blackburn 
of Bedford presided. The topics for discussion 
were ‘‘History of the First-day School Movement,”’ 
‘‘Mission and Needs of the First-day School,’’ and 
‘‘Methods and Materials of First-day School 
Work.’’ The first topic was introduced by John 
William Hutchinson who had been present and 
taken part in the earliest conferences and had 
watched the movement through all the years since. 
The discussion was continued by Henry W. Wil- 
bur, Ellwood Roberts, John L. Thomas, Susannah 
Gaskill, Anna W. Janney, Dr. Nathan Thorne. 
Mary H. Whitson read a paper on the ‘Mission 
and Needs of the First-day School.’’ The pro- 
gram announced that the third topic would be 
introduced by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, but he not be- 
ing present there was a general discussion on this 
and the other topics in which part was taken by 
R. Barclay Spicer, Margaretta Blackburn, Dr. O. 
Edward Janney, Joel Borton, Charles F. Under- 
hill, Mary Livezey. 

On First-day morning at 9.30 the Fishertown 
Friends held their usual first-day school. Mar- 
garetta Blackburn is the Superintendent. The 
school is in session from Fourth month of each 
year until about Christmas. There is an attend- 
ance of about fifty. The adult class, made up of 
the older people, is led by Jason Blackburn, and 
has an attendance of ten. 
up of the younger adults to the number of fifteen 
is led by Allen Blackburn who lives at Bedford 
ten miles distant. The B class of about twelve 
young men and women is taught by Howard 
Blackburn who also has the ten mile drive from 
Bedford to get to his First-day school duties. Ar- 


delle Blackburn teaches the junior class of twelve | 


boys and girls. The intermediate class of five is 
taught by Amy Blackburn. The primary has an 
average attendance of six and is taught by Mar- 
garet Blackburn. Lessons on the ‘‘International’’ 
texts are used throughout the school. 

The morning meeting for worship was held at 
10.30, when the large meeting-house was well 
filled. The speakers were John William Hutchin- 
son, Dr. O. Edward Janney and Joel Borton. Sev- 
ral Friends, including Dr. Nathan Thorne and 
Henry W. Wilbur, drove a few miles across coun- 
try and attended an appointed meeting in the vil- 


The senior class made | 





lage of Pleasantville where there are some Friends 
but no meeting. Formerly when Friends of Fish- 
ertown attended at the old meeting-house at 
Spring Valley which is now abandoned, the 
Friends of Pleasantville were within easy reach of 
meeting and were regular attenders. They are 
now too far away to attend often, but arrange- 
ents are usually made for an appointed meeting in 
one of the churches which are freely offered 
for such meeting whenever visiting Friends 
are at Fishertown. One visiting Friend attended 
the small but live meeting of the Friends of 
the ‘‘other branch.’’ In the afternoon these 
Friends were all in attendance at our meeting. 

At the afternoon meeting there was a very 
large attendance. Dr. Janney appeared in prayer, 
and there was speaking by Ellwood Roberts, 
Elizabeth Stover of New York, Dr. Nathan 
Thorne, Henry W. Wilbur, and Joel Borton. 

In the evening again the house was crowded. 
The meeting was under the care of the younger 
Friends many of whom occupied the galleries. 
The speaking was by Dr. Janney, Mary H. Whit- 
son, Elizabeth Stover, Dr. Thorne, Susannah Gas- 
kill, Arabella Carter, Joel Borton, Henry Wilbur, 
Charles F. Underhill, Ellwood Roberts and John 
L. Thomas. 

On Second-day morning at 9.30 there was a de- 
votional meeting. At 10 there was a conference 
session conducted under the care of the Advance- 
ment Committee. There were no set papers or 
addresses. Several topics of live interest were 
introduced by the chairman, Henry W. Wilbur and 
discussed by those present. Discussion on Some 
Advantages of Belonging toa Religious Society 
was opened by Dr. Janney and further spoken to 
by Eliza Hutchinson, Mary Livezey, Mary Black- 
burn of Baltimore, Dorsey Blackburn, Hannah 
Blackburn, Hiram Blackburn, Margaretta Black- 
burn, Howard Blackburn and Allen Blackburn. 

What does Each Member of the Meeting Owe 
the Meeting? was answered by Ellwood Roberts, 
Elizabeth Stover, Charles Underhill, Dr. Thorne, 
John L. Thomas and Ellwood Burdsall. 

How Can Serviceable Friends be Induced to Per- 
form Service in the Meeting? was introduced by 
Mary R. Livezey and further discussed by Mary H. 
Whitson, Mary Ann Blackburn, Arabella Carter, 
Luella Burdsall. 

What is the Greatest Present Need of this Par- 
ticular Meeting? was discussed very frankly and 
helpfully by Fishertown Friends including Howard 
Blackburn, Hannah Blackburn, Hiram Blackburn, 
Allen Blackburn, Elias Blackburn. 

On Second-day afternoon a final meeting of the 
Central Committee was held. Letters were read 
from members unable to be in attendance, includ- 
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ing Catherine Burgess Carr of Bethany, Neb., 
Samuel P. Brown of Coldstream, Ontario, Can. 

It having been decided at a previous session 
that the Philanthropic Section should name the 
topics to be discussed at the sessions of the General 
Conference assigned to Philanthropic subjects 
the Section reported that they were united in select- 
ing for the four sessions assigned to them the fol- 
lowing subjects: Temperance, Gambling, Tobacco, 
and Purity. 

A letter from Anna M. Jackson of New York, 
Superintendent of the Department of the General 
Conference on Education of the Colored People, 
was read. The value of the work being done by 
the two schools in South Carolina for the support 
of which Friends are responsible was brought out 
and Friends were reminded that this is one branch 
of the work of Friends that is definitely laid out 
and that ought to be regularly and effectively sup- 
ported. The work of the schools is producing 
such results as can be plainly seen in the sur- 
rounding districts and wherever their graduates 
have settled. The subject was taken up in an 
earnest discussion. The visiting Friends were 
urged to take it home to their respective meetings 
and the Fishertown Friends appointed one of their 
number, Rebecca M. Blackburn, to take the matter 
up among themselves and to see that all in the 
neighborhood have the subject put before them 
and be given an opportunity to contribute, doth in 
the way of things with which to fill barrels and 
with money. 

The program committee made a report outlin- 
ing, as far as it has been decided on, the proposed 
program for the -General Conference at Winona 
Lake. Mary H. Whitson and Charles F. Under- 
hill who had each spent some time at Winona Lake 
during the present summer gave a detailed report 
as to the accommodations there. Mary H. Whit- 
son was made chairman of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements. 

At the close of the meeting the following minute 


‘was adopted: ‘‘The members of the Central Com- 


mittee of the General Conference and other 
Friends who have attended the conferences and 
committee meetings at Dunning’s Creek during 
the past two days, wish to express our sincere 
thanks and warm appreciation for the social hos- 
pitality and spiritual fellowship which have been 
so richly bestowed by the Fishertown Friends. In 
this acknowledgement we especially include the 
phenomenal welcome extended to us at the Bedford 
Springs Hotel on our arrival in Bedford. Our sin- 


cere prayer is that the future days may bring to | 


us all acloser communion and amore constant 
concern for the spread of Truth.’’ 
Supper was served in the large school room on 
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the second story of the meeting-house and Friends 
had a pleasant social time together. At 7.30 a 
farewell devotional meeting was held. At the 
close of this an invitation was publicly given to 
any not members of any religious association who 
felt drawn to do so to unite themselves with the 
meeting at Fishertown. 

After the close of this meeting, it still being 
early in the evening, Charles Underhill gave some 
readings that were greatly enjoyed. 

R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR RELIGIOUS AND 
SOCIAL STUDY. 

The first week of the summer school is, as I 
write, drawing to its close amid numerous expres- 
sions of thankfulness for the school with its in- 
spiring lectures, its good vigorous fun and happy 
social life. 

Last First-day (the first) the school divided 
itself into small parties and visited the dozen 
meetings in Bucks county which are within an 
easy distance. These pilgrimages bore a silent 
testimony to two things: first, that the desire for 
the summer school is ‘‘Service’’ and secondly, that 
a meeting is uplifted and made better simply by 
the worshipping presence of earnest visitors. It 
is evident now to many of us that the spoken 
word is not the only way to do service for a meet- 
ing. 

Each morning the whole school assembles for a 
devotional meeting. These have been rich in 
restful feeling, their atmosphere has been that of 
a quiet lull to see that we were tuned aright be- 
fore the vigorous activity of the day and conse- 
quently there has not been much speaking, not as 
much as some, perhaps, would like. The spiritual 
activity of the students takes other forms as is 
plainly noticeable among the hard workers in the 
library, or in the extra classes which assemble out 
of hours, and question with each other over prob- 
lems of the Bible or Christian history. The gen- 
erous social atmosphere, the cordial welcome, the 
sympathetic greetings everywhere have their 
foundation ina deep current of spiritual living 
and bear eloquent testimony to the value of hale 


' and hearty fellowship in religious growth. 


Our English Friends, Herbert and Dorothea 
Wood, Douglas and Clare Pepler and Sara and 
Mary Pumphrey have become an essential part of 
the school life and their presence has added much 
both to the fun of hockey and tennis and to the 
spiritual wealth and the intellectual clearings-up 
of the school sessions and devotional meetings. 
Herbert Wood and Douglas Pepler are young men 
and their experience in Bible study and in various 


| social and Friendly work has been the source of 
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much instruction and inspiration to us. We re- 
joice in the widening of our circle of friends 
which their visit has brought about. 

One reason why our young English friends have 
so soon become an integral part of the school is 
because they found so many of their own age 
among the students. But it is not fair to call this 
a ‘‘young people’s school’’ for those of more ma- 
ture years take as full a part in the daily life, even 
to the extent of running foot races for the prize 
of a tri-handled tin cup. Things are as_ they 
ought to be, young and old living together, study- 
ing, working and playing in delightful harmony. 

To give any resume of the lectures without con- 
suming an entire issue of the Intelligencer is im- 
possible. It is, perhaps, sufficient to say that 
Herbert G. Wood has thrown much light on the 
gospels; that Dr. Wm. Bryan Forbush has given 
us a deeper understanding of boy nature and filled 
us with a desire to read his fuller study of the 
subject in his book ‘‘The Boy Problem;”’’ that Dr. 
A. C. MeGiffert in his wonderful illuminating 
manner has shown us how the early Christians 
developed the thoughts which Jesus and his apos- 
tles handed down to them; that Douglas Pepler 
has made us familiar with the young Friends of 
England so that we are in sympathetic touch with 


their problems and with their efforts to make life | 


in this world of ours more heavenly; and finally 
that Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, Henry W. Wilbur, 
Eleanor Wood and the writer have been piloting 
classes in various subjects, classes where ques- 
tions flow freely, where there is a leader only and 
no teacher, where every one works to produce a 
clear statement of the truth. 
GEORGE A. WALTON. 


CONCERNING THE PILGRIMAGE—II. 


On Fourth-day, the 21st of Eighth month, we | 
went over the Blue Ridge to Winchester and | 





Hopewell neighborhoods in the Shenandoah Val- 

ley. These Friends are a day’s drive away from | 
their neighboring settlement of Friends around 
Lincoln in Loudoun county, and there is no public | 
conveyance across the mountain except a stage. | 
After the stage drive we little wondered that the | 
Virginia people were so impressed with the beau- 





ty of nature on the ride. From the top of the | 
ridge we saw the broad fertile valley with its | 
checkered fields varied with trees; and later from 
the bottom of the valley we saw the level line of | 
the ridge sinking into the distance and gradually | 
gathering its blue haze. 
The town of Winchester, and indeed the whole | 
Shenandoah Valley, was in the heat of the fight in | 
the Civil War. The town, we were told, changed | 
hands over seventy times as the armies gained and | 


lost; but since it was our joke that no two reported 
the same number of times, I do not care to be re- 
sponsible for that seventy. We were much inter- 
ested in seeing the relics, flags that had been 
saved, cannon-balls that had fallen on the prop- 
erty, and bullet-holes in the meeting-house, and 
the landmarks, forts and important bridges. The 
havoc of the conflict has left its traces on the 
country, and only recently are they being oblit- 
erated and is the land regaining its prosperity. 
3ut the scar of the race problem is by no means 
obliterated, and it remains to this generation of 
Virginians an awful heritage from the war. 

Hugh Lupton, William Branson, and Lewis Pid- 
geon met us at Winchester and took us through 
some more of their beautiful country to their 
homes. Since the custom of our previous hosts 
was continued and we were separated each even- 
ing and taken home by different families, thus 
among the party we got acquainted with most of 
the Friends of the meeting. They all did justice 
to famous Southern hospitality. 

Fifth-day afternoon we gathered at aconference 
at Jonah Reese’s. The Friends here, like those at 
Lincoln, wished to hear about Woodbrooke, so 
Eleanor Wood told of the school and how it grew 
out of the need for trained teachers made mani- 
fest by the Adult School movement. From her 
picture we felt the spirit of the work, the brother- 
hood of the teachers with the laboring men of the 
classes. 

A meeting was held for us at the Winchester 
Meeting-house on Sixth-day evening. At this 
George Walton read a paper amplifying the 
thought, ‘‘The earth is Jehovah’s and the fullness 
thereof, the world and they that dwell therein.’’ 
This lead into a discussion of God’s care for us, 
his guiding us by the Inner Light, and of our de- 
votion to Him, subjects difficult to talk about for 
they lie so deep, yet calling out a discussion which 
showed a lively interest. Among the Winchester 
people who helped us visitors by joining in the 


| discussion were Mary Williamson and William | 


Branson. 

On First-day, we divided our band between the 
two meetings; Eleanor Wood, Martha Wilson, and 
Barnard Walton went to Winchester, while Louise 
Haviland and George and Emily Walton were at 
Hopewell. We visited their First-day schools, and 
in the afternoon the Young Friends’ Association 
at Hopewell. It was interesting to us to see how 
others conduct their First-day school, and to dis- 


' cuss the difference with them. At the Young 


Friends’ Association we had part of their regular 
program and used the rest of the time for a gen- 
eral discussion of the pilgrimage idea and of 
Friends’ Association work. Mary Pidgeon report- 
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ed on current events. She gave a clear account of | 


topics that help to keep us in touch with the out- 
side world. For literature, Arthur Robinson read 


some good selections. Then Charles Clevenger | 


gave a paper he had prepared on the ‘‘Sin of 
Tardiness.’’ In discussing this Eleanor Wood said 
that the early Friends in their energetic work 
showed a quality exactly the opposite of tardiness. 
In discussing what a Young Friends’ Association 
can do Martha Wilson told about the Newtown 
Junior Association. 

The pilgrimage way was not to bring a set doc- 
trine to preach, but to come only with an interest 
in the things of the meeting and a desire to learn. 
With this spirit of interest when two people get 
to talking on serious subjects or the welfare of the 
meeting, material is gathered by the discussion. 
For example, someone asked the reason for the 
declining numbers in the Society of Friends. No 
one knew, but each suggested one or two reasons 
and thus we soon had gathered the heart of the 
cause and were ready to turn our efforts to change 
it. Even more so the positive truths are found by 
a discussion by interested people. At first we 
stated our faith that the best days of the Society 
of Friends are in the future and that it has a real 
message yet to bear to the world. Our spokesman 
said we did not know what that message was but 
were in earnest looking for it. By the close of 
the conference we were all sure that the message 
is the old truth that inspired George Fox, that 
God speaks to the heart of every man, that every 
man however degraded is potentially able to hear 
the voice. From this point our discussion was 
ready to be, how shall this message be expressed 
so as to affect the world which needs it? By seek- 
ing in earnest we had grown from an interest to a 
consciousness that the work for Friends lies ina 
fuller knowledge of the Inner Light. 

Our friends’ hospitality and the common inter- 
est of all lead easily to what seems to me to be 
true fellowship. It is too sacred to describe, but 
we hope that more and more people in their visits 
may each in their own way find it. Through the 
whole trip we were given such a good time that 
on Second-day, the 26th, we were sorry to have to 
leave Virginia. We left only with the hope that 
our hosts would visit us and give Northerners a 
chance to try to entertain in something of the 
same spirit; and with the hope that others would 
form future pilgrimages to carry their interest to 
still other neighborhoods. ANOTHER PILGRIM. 


There are as many religions as there are human 
hearts beating; and of these religions, all are 
great that manifest sincerity and progress. 

In Children of Good Fortune C. Hanford Henson. 








CIRCULAR MEETING AT CONCORD. 

The Circular Meeting held at Concord Friends’ 
Meeting-house, at Concordville, Delaware County, 
Pa., Ninth month lst, was attended by sev- 
eral Friends from other meetings. The day, 
the first of autumn, was a most propitious one, the 
refreshing air giving such bouyancy to one’s sen- 
sations that it was easy to forget the cares of a 
busy life and rise to the spirit of the occasion. 

The peaceful and meditative faces of the audi- 
ence were suggestive that the ‘‘Inner Light’’ to 
them was a safe mentor for all the exigencies of 
life, that Christianity is a simple truth easily un- 
derstood. 

The first speaker was Lukens Webster of Phila- 
delphia. He dwelt in an impressive manner upon 
the text ‘‘I was hungry, and ye gave me meat; | 
was thirsty and ye gave me drink; I was naked 
and ye clothed me, etc.’’ A young man from 
Darby drew a practical lesson from Zacchaeus, in 
repenting and giving half of his goods to the poor. 
Emma K. Bartram referred to the necessity of 
bringing up children under proper religious care; 
that they occupied an important place in the 
thoughts of Jesus. Mary Travilla spoke of the 
higher life, its greater value over material things 
and of the religious liberty purchased by the suf- 
ferings of the founders of our Society; Lewis 
Smedley referred to the fact that we do not ap- 
preciate the persecutions—the price by which the 
early Friends purchased our religious liberty; 
that we seem to be forgetful how easy they made 
it for us to worship according to our highest 
ideals of right. Caroline J. Worth commenced by 
saying ‘‘A little child shall lead them,”’’ referring 
to the innocence of childlife. She also spoke in 
an impressive manner of some of the innocent, 
childlike characteristics in the life of Jesus. 
Sarah Fliteraft closed the meeting with an im- 
pressive prayer. She was present at the morning 
meeting and was much favored in her discourse. 
After the close of the meeting there was an inter- 
change of happy greetings, all returning home 
feeling it was ‘‘a good thing to be here.’’ 

JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE. 


FRIENDLY AID IN CHINA. 

[The following letter from him who has become widely 
known as the ‘‘Chinese Quaker,’’ which we find in The 
American Friend will be of especial interest to all who 
have helped or wish to help the Chinese famine sufferers. ] 
My dear Brother and Friend, 

Joseph Elkinton: 

Thy most valued favor dated the 24th of Fourth 
month, I found awaiting me upon my return from 
the interior where I had gone to see a part of the 
famine districts. 

Having thy fund on hand .which I wished to see 
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properly distributed, I thought of sending my 
own man whom I could be sure would apply the 
contributions of kind-hearted friends where they 
would do the most good. 

I went with my man as far as Chin Kiang; 
here I saw enough of the intense misery that the 
heart of the famine district must be suffering. 
In Chin Kiang there were hundreds of thousands 
of famine victims who could be seen and we could 
have distributed all the money right there, but 
we thought better to go further into the Interior. 
In Chin Kiang I saw several who had just been to 
the heart of the famine districts dnd from what I 
heard from them I can assure thee that the money 
sent did a vast amount of good. 

Reports say that the scenes in those districts are 
simply heartrending and we who are situated far 
away from scenes of such distress, should be most 
thankful to our kind Heavenly Father who has 
shaped our lot so differently! Those who have 
seen a battlefield after the conflict had taken 
place, say that the suffering in the famine dis- 
tricts is even more intense: in some places one 
can see as far as the eye can reach, perishing 
bodies of men, women and children lying about in 
the withering sun just as if the weapons of war- 
fare and destruction had swept over them. . 

There are here in Shanghai many who are very 
destitute; apparently they ‘must have made their 
way from the famine districts in the North. I am 
giving a part of the money to charitable institu- 
tions in Shanghai as these institutions do a very 
good work and every year they distribute over 
sixty-one hundred taels in charitable work; this 
money is generally contributed by local Chinese 
gentry. There is a very cherished scheme I wish 
to lay before thee and thy friends for approval 
and assistance. In China the people suffer a great 
deal from the want of good medicine and that 
they appreciate good, efficient drugs there can be 
no question, for when I was in Sze Chuen, on the 
borders of Thibet, the population from far and 
wide came to our mines to get medicines that I 
dispensed very freely among the poor. Thou hast 
no idea how the people appreciate the blessing 
and the gratitude that they showed made me ever 
desirous to give more ample and wide-spread 
assistance when my means would afford. I have 
interested a few Chinese friends who think very 
highly of the scheme of establishing a general dis- 
pensing depot here in Shanghai, from whence we 
can send our remedies into the Interior and sur- 
rounding country. 

Our prime motive is to furnish the needy with 
good medicine free of charge if necessary, but if 
the patients are able to pay something we shall 
charge a reasonable sum; by so doing I propose 


soon to make the enterprise self-supporting. To 
inaugurate the undertaking we shall need about 
ten thousand taels ($7,000). This amount shall be 
used principally for buying medicine and a small 
part for sending our representatives into the In- 
terior, where it may be necessary to rent a place 
for dispensing. In connection with this I would 
like to start a high-class hospital in Shanghai for 
Chinese patients. The American Doctor (Dr. S. 
A. Ranson) has urged me to undertake the open- 
ing of such an institution, as last year my wife 
having a very delicate operation to be performed, 
there was absolutely no first-class hospital to 
which I could take her, so the Doctor urged me to 
open one, and in his opinion it would be a most 
paying institution. He thinks that ten thousand 
taels would bring it to a paying basis. 

If Friends of our Society-would support such an 
institution it could be styled ‘‘The Friends’ Hos- 

ital.’’ 
" Thy sincere Friend and Brother, 
No. 21 A. Haining Road, Tone SInG Kow. 

Shanghai, China, 

N. B. Any funds for the above use sent to Jo- 
seph Elkinton, Media, Penna., will be duly for- 
warded. 


It is the nature of true faith to beget an holy 


_fear of offending God, a deep reverence to his 


precepts, and a most tender regard to the inward 
testimony of his spirit, as that by which his chil- 
den in all ages have been safely led to glory. 

— William Penn. 


THE TORCH. 


The God of the Great Endeavor gave me a torch to bear. 

I lifted it high above me in the dark and murky air; 

And straightway, with loud hosannas, the crowd acclaimed 
its light, 

And followed me as I carried my torch thro’ 
night; 

Till mad with the people’s praises and drunken with vanity 

I forgot ’twas the torch that drew them and fancied they 
followed me. 


the starless 


But slowly my arm grew weary upholding the shining load 

And my tired feet went stumbling over the hilly road 

And I fell with the torch beneath me. Ina moment the 
flame was out! 

Then, lo! from the throng a stripling sprang forth with a 
mighty shout, 

Caught up the torch as it smouldered and lifted it high 
again, 

Till fanned by the winds of heaven it fired the souls of 
men! 

And as I lay in darkness, the feet of the trampling crowd 

Passed over and far beyond me, its peans proclaimed aloud, 

While I learned, in the deepening shadows, this glorious 
verity: 

’Tis the torch that the people follow whoever the bearer 
be! —Elizabeth E. Finley. 
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BIRTHS. 


BOOKER.--At Marshallton Del., Eighth month 10th, 
1907, to Homer W. and Lydia Thompson Booker, a 
daughter, who is named Elaine. 


SCULL.—At Merchantville, N. J., Ninth month 4th, 
1907, to Joseph Folwell and Ella Flitcraft Shepard Scull, 
a son, who is named Paul Thomas Scull. 


SHARPLES.—At Roland Park, Md., Ninth month 5th, 
1907, to Henry R. and Esther Foulke Sharples, a son who 
is named Thomas P. Sharples. 


MARRIAGES. 
PYLE—McVAUGH.—On Ninth month 5th, 1907, in the 
parlor of the Young Friends’ Association Building, Fif- 
teenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, by Friends cere- 
mony, Alice Thompson McVaugh of Hockessin, Del., and 

Francis C. Pyle of George School Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BARBER.—Easton, Md., Seventh month 27th, 1907, 
John W. Barber in his 82nd year; an elder of Third Haven 
Monthly Meeting. 

The ripe years, the beautiful and serene resignation to 
the infirmities of the flesh, the life-long preparation and 
schooling in the ‘‘simple life,’’ all tended to lessen the 
pang of grief when it was known that this dear Friend 
had passed away. Being blessed with good health and 
endowed with physical strength, his life was truly one of 
energy and usefulness. He was always remarkably active 
and seemed to delight in physical exertion which aston- 
ished men many years younger than he, nor did this energy 
diminish until within the last year of his earthly exist- 
ence, when intense suffering overcame him. 

While a birth-right member of the Society of Friends, 
he was one by conviction also and was truly consistent 
throughout his long life. He was born near Crosswicks, 
N. J., but during his boyhood his parents moved to Salem 
Co., where he grew up, married, and spent most of his 
earlier life. Since 1895, he and his family have resided 
in Maryland. 

His wife, though in feeble health, still survives him. 
She was Ann S. Somers, daughter of the late Richard 
Somers also of Salem Co., N. J. Their marriage took 
place in Second month, 1851. Thus, for nearly fifty-seven 
years they lived together in unbroken felicity and devotion. 
Their union was blessed with two children, a son, Isaac A. 
Barber of Easton, Md., and a daughter, Emma J., who 
died in her early married life, leaving a daughter, Laura 
B. Shinn, who has always made her home with her grand- 
parents. Two other grandchildren also survive him, 
P. A. Paymaster S. Earle Barber, U.S. N., now stationed 
at Cavite, P. I. and Nellie Barber a student at George 
School last year. 

The funeral services were held at the residence of his 
son, Seventh month 30th. Words of comfort and consola- 
tion were spoken by Joel Borton, Woodstown, N. J. Also 
touching tributes were offered by Matilda J. Bartlett and 
by Dr. E. P. Roberts of the M. E. Church. Interment 
was in the Friends’ Cemetery near Easton. 








‘*Weep not that his toils are over; weep not that his race 


is run! 

God grant we may rest as calmly when our work like his 
is done! 

Till then, we will yield with gladness our treasure to Him 
to keep, 


And rejoice in the sweet assurance: ‘He giveth his loved 
ones sleep.’ ”’ 
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HART.—At her home near Doylestown, Pa., Eighth 
month 16th, 1907, Ellen Eastburn, wife of Samuel Hart, 
in her 73rd year: a valued member of Buckingham Month- 
ly Meeting. She is survived by a son, Charles Hart of 
Chicago, Ill., and a daughter, Ellen Hart Todd of Doyles- 
town. Her oldest child, Elizabeth E. Hart, who died 
several years ago, was a successful teacher in Friends’ 
schools in Bucks County and Philadelphia. 

Ellen Eastburn was a daughter of Jacob and Elizabeth 
K. Eastburn, of Solebury township, Pa. On Tenth month 
15th, 1856, she married Samuel Hart, and shortly thereaf- 
ter removed to the Hart homestead; near Doylestown, 
where she resided until her death. She was a faithful 
attender of meeting as long as health permitted and was 
for many years the efficient superintendent of Doylestown 
First-day School, She had a strong, sweet spirit and it is 
a privilege to have known and loved her. E. L. 


HILLES.—At her home in Wilmington, Delaware, on 
Seventh month Ist, 1907, Elizabeth Barker Hilles, daugh- 
ter of Eli and Martha B. Hilles, in her 95th year. 


MARSHALL.-—At Milwaukee, Wis., Ninth month Ist, 
1907, Samuel Marshall, in the 87th year of his age. Sam- 
uel Marshall was the son of Samuel and Philena Pusey 
Marshall and was born at Elton Farm, near Concordville, 
Delaware Co., Pa., the 24th of Eleventh month, 1820. His 
first wife, who lived but a few years, was Elizabeth 
Grubb. In early life he journeyed West, settling in 
Madison, Wisconsin, removing in later years to Milwaukee. 
His second wife was Emma Hagar. Of this union four 
children survive him. - He was a man of force and charac- 
ter with a mind keen and well-stored from varied and 
soild reading which to the last was a solace ard delight. 
With marked business ability he amassed a competence 
greater than his need while yet a young man. Of this 
bounty he was a wise and generous steward. With an ear 
ever open to the call of the needy he would quietly seek 
out the struggling and deserving to whom his heart was 
ever tenderly alive and there are many who can testify to 
timely and judicious aid. It was his custom throughout 
his long life excepting the very last years, to journey East 
each spring to attend Philadelphia and New York Yearly 
Meetings and later when released from business, Baltimore 
in the fall. On these visits he was always accompanied 
by his daughter, whose unselfish devotion blessed and 
brightened his declining years. A member of £pruce Street 
Meeting, Philadelphia, these yearly occasions were his 
only opportunity for religious communion with the Society 
he so loved. How we remember him at the Yearly Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia jealously husbanding his strength, that 
not a sitting should be missed and at the gathering of each 
meeting, standing in the yard, surrounded by his brothers, 
a stalwart company, and greeting with kindling eye and an 
interest ever fresh, the relatives and friends who came to 
take him by the hand. As we recall these pilgrimages to 
which he looked forward with an eagerness almost pathetic, 
we rejoice in the memory of the renewed strength and 
refreshment of spirit he carried back. Beloved and hon- 
ored in the city of his adoption, ‘‘the last leaf upon the 
tree,’’ he has been gathered to his fathers, a sheaf fully 
ripened. ‘‘Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright 
for the end of his days is peace.’’ c. BS. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
In accordance with ah arrangement made at a Confer- 
ence reported last week under the head of ‘‘Woodbrooke 
Extension,’’ a joint meeting of the Woodbrooke and Sum- 


mer School Continuation Committees was held at Devon- 
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shire House, London. It was arranged that in order to 
carry on the proposed Woodbrooke extension work in the 
most efficient manner, the two committees should be amal- 
gamated under the name of the ‘‘ Woodbrooke Council,’’- 
the present Woodbrooke Executive being henceforth known 
as the ‘‘Settlement Committee.’’ A new sub-committee | 
was appointed under the name of the ‘‘Extension Com- 
mittee,’’ which will have charge of the work hitherto 
carried on by the Summer School Continuation Committee 
and of such new work as may open out. The Extension 
Committee was requested to consider the names of suitable 
Friends to be appointed on the staff of visiting lecturers, 
and to report to a future meeting of the Council; also to 
consider how the necessary funds are to be provided. 

In disbanding itself as a separate body, the Summer 
School Continuation Committee adopted the following 
Minute: ‘‘In winding up the work that has been entrusted 
to us, and which we have carried on for a period of ten 
years, we desire thankfully to acknowledge the goodness 
of God, and the sense that His blessing has been with us: 
that hearts have been opened and sympathies widened, and 
that many have been enabled to reach a larger and clearer 
and stronger faith, and a new inspiration for service.’’ 


laled 


During Revolutionary days (1777), some of the Friends 
banished to Winchester, Va., planted an orchard on the 
farm of Isaac Brown where they were then staying. The | 
farm is still in the Brown family and the orchard still 
bearing. A beautiful apple from it has just been laid 
on the Park Avenue library table by the great grandson 
of the former owner, Alpheus P. Sharp of Baltimore. 

B. &.: 8, 

Frankford Meeting, Philadelphia, will be attended by 
Isaac Wilson, next First-day the 15th, at 10.30 a.m. The 
meeting-house is at Unity and Waln Sts. From Philadel- 
phia, take Frankford cars on Fifth St., getting off at 
Frankford Ave., and Unity Sts. 


Friends’ University, Witchita, Kansas, has just re- | 
ceived from Andrew Carnegie a gift of 5,000 pounds for | 


its permanent endowment fund, besides nearly 8,000 pounds 





JOSEPH L. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


friends’ Meeting at 35th St. and 
Lancaster Ave., and that at 17th St. 
and Girard Ave., Phila., will be held 
at 10.30 a.m. during 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th months. 

9th mo. 14th (7th-day.)— Burlington 
First-day School Union, at Mansfield 


OFFICEs : 


Meeting House, Columbus, N. J., at | - Bai =< 
ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building; Philadelphia. 


10.30 a.m. There will be an after- 
noon session. All who come will be 
met by carriages at Columbus, on the 
Pennsylvania Lines. 

9th month 14th (7th-day.)—Salem 
First-day School Union, at Salem, N. 
J., at 10 a.m. For program see Notes 
and Announcements, last week’s issue, 

9th mo. 15th (lst-day.)—-Conference 
at Hockessin Meeting House, Dela- 
ware, on line of Kennett-Wilmington 
Trolley Road, under care of Western 


| and $1 per day on the European plan, 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY- 


(623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
| Ambler, Montgomery County, 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


from other sources, the total endowment having been now 
brought up to about 28,000 pounds. This is not the first 
educational establishment of Friends to benefit through 
the liberality of the Scotch-American millionaire. 

The Friend, (London. ) 


In honor of the centennial of the birth of John Green- 
leaf Whittier, Bliss Perry has prepared a biographical 
sketch of the Quaker poet. The anniversary falls on De- 
cember 17, 1907. Because of Whittier’s residence in 
Philadelphia in his youth and his life-long interest in the 
city and its neighborhood, it is proposed that the event 
shall be suitably commemorated there. Some plans are 
already being made toward that end by Charles F. Jen- 
kins, who possesses what is probably the most complete 
extant collection of Whittiers’ writings, including many 
rare first editions. West Chester Local. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 
FRIENDS’ HEADQUARTERS. 

Friends who expect to attend the Congress of Religious 
Liberals in Boston, from the 22nd to the 27th of this 
month, will find the Bartol Hotel a pleasant place to stop. 
This will be the headquarters of our delegation during the 
Congress. The Bartol is situated corner of Huntington 
and Gainsboro Streets, in a pleasant section of the city, 
and is easily accessible to all parts by convenient trolley 
lines. The terms will be $2 per day on the American, 
After a pretty 
thorough investigation it appeared that not quite so good 


terms and accommodations could be secured for any con- 


siderable number of persons elsewhere. It is desired that 
as many Friends as possible may be housed under the same 


| roof, so that consultations and committee meetings may 
| be conveniently held if nceessary. 


Those who will stop 
at The Bartol are requested to so inform Henry W. Wil- 
bur, 140 North 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., before the 21st 
inst., and at The Bartol in Boston after that date. Dele- 
gate’s credentials for those who have not already received 
them may be had at The Bartol after arriving in Boston. 


THOMAS, Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic 
Committee, at 2.30 p.m., to be ad- 
dressed by Dr. O. Edward Janney of 
Baltimore, subject: ‘‘Purity.”’ 

9th mo. 15th (ist-day.)—Cornwall, 
N. Y., Friends’ Association, at home 
of J. L. Brown. 


9th mo. 15th (1st-day.)—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor, in the Meeting House at Mid- 
dletown, at 2.30 p.m.; address by Dr. 
W. Evans Darby, Secretary of London 
Peace Society on ‘‘ Present Outlook for 
Peace.’’ 


9th mo. 15th (Ist-day. )—-Isaac Wilson 
expects to attend Friends’ Meeting at 
Frankford, Philadelphia, at 10.30 a.m. 

9th mo. 16th (2nd-day.)—Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, at Clear Creek Meet- 
ing House, near MeNabb, Putnam 
County, Ill., at 10 a.m., and con- 
tinuing through several days; Ministers 
and Elders, 7th-day before, at 10 a.m. ; 
Representative Committee, 2nd-day, 
at 8 a.m. 


AT-LAW. 





Penna. 





